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C. K. del. Verona. 1816. 
TOMB OF JULIET AT VERONA. 

Mr. Epiror, linclose, for the gratification of 
your readers, a sketch, which I made at Verona last 
September, of a sarcophagus, which, from time immemo- 
rial, has been shown as the tomb of Juliet. Any thing 
connected with the genius of Shakspeare, will, I am per- 
suaded, be acceptable to the great majority of your 
readers. I believe it is pretty well ascertained, that the 
immortal poet took the hint for his tragedy from the work 
of Girolamo della Corte, a Veronese gentleman, who 
published a history of his native city, A. D. 1594., and 
consequently in the time of Shakspeare. I shall trans- 
late, as faithfully as I am able, what is stated therein, re- 
lative to the loves of Romeo and Juliet ; for I was fortunate 
enough to procure the work of Della Corte, when at 
Verona. He says,'—‘“ In the year 1303, Signor Bartolo- 
meo was mayor of the city, under whom occurred in 
Verona the catastrophe of two unfortunate lovers, which 
had its origin in the long and bloody enmities that sub- 
sisted between two opulent and noble families, the Mon- 
tecchi and Capelletti, many of whom were slain on one 
and other side; and notwithstanding that Signor Alberto 
had given himself much trouble to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, he never could effect it, so inveterate was their 
mutual: animosity. Signor Bartolomeo nevertheless had 
' so far quelled it, as to put an end to the duels and quarrels, 
which took place in the streets; the young men gave 
way, and saluted the old of either party, whom they might 
chance to meet, who also returned the salutation. It 
being the carnival, and the balls and masquerades having 
begun, M. Antonio Capelletto, being at the head of his 
faction, gave a splendid entertainment, at which were pre- 
sent many ladies and gentlemen; among them was one 
Romeo Montecchio, the handsomest and best mannered 
gentleman then in Verona; he was between twenty and 
twenty-one years of age, and came there with some other 
young men in masks. After remaining some time with 
his mask on his face, he took it off, and seated himself in 
a corner, whence he saw the entertainment, and could be 
easily seen himself by all present. All the company 


wondered why he should thus set himself apart from the 
amusements ; since, however, he was a well-bred young 
gentleman, his enemies did not put him in mind how he 
ought to behave; which they probably would have done, 
had he been older. Stationed as-he was there, the most 
beautiful young woman beyond compare present caught 
his eyes, and he having caught her's at the same time, they 
both felt a mutual and violent attachment. During the 
festival, they did nothing but eye each other tenderly ; 
the banquet finished ; and the ball having begun, Romeo 
was asked to dance by a young woman, who presently 
left him, after dancing* with him for a short time. He 
then asked Juliet to dance, (for so was called the young 
lady of whom he was enamoured): she was engaged to 
another partner, but as soon as she felt the hand of her 
lover, she said, ‘ blessed be your arrival!’. And he, 
pressing her hand, replied, ‘ what blessing is this which 
you bestow on me, fair lady?’ She, smiling, answered, 
‘ wonder not, gentleman, that I bless your arrival, for I 
have been almost frozen by M. Marcurio, and you are 
come¢o warm me with your courteous manners. (The 
youth, whom she had been dancing with, was so called, and 
much beloved by all; but-hie had hands almost as cold as 
ice.) Romeo replied, ‘ such as I am, fair lady, I am de- 
voted to you;’ and with these words the dance ended. 
Juliet could only sigh to him in return, and reply, ‘ you 
are my better half!’ Romeo, as he left the assembly, 
found from one of his friends, that this young lady was the 
daughter of M. Antonio Capelletto; while she discovered 
from her nurse, that he was Romeo Magatecchio; which, 
when she heard, she was very sad, despairing to win 
him, on account of the jealousies which subsisted between 
the two families. A few days afterwards it happened that 
Romeo, going along a certain strect, where he often 
walked for the sake of seeing Juliet, whose windows cor- 
responded with those of her lover, that she recognized 
him, by a sneeze, or some other signal which he made, and 
as it was moonlight, she was as easily seen by him.. They 
interchanged vows of mutual affection ; and they finally 
determined to marry, happen what might. ‘To bring the 
consummation of their wishes about, they had recourse 
to Father Lonardo of Reggio, belonging to the order 
of the Minors of St. Francis, who, it was agreed, 
should advise Romeo respecting the match, - This 
friar was a master in Theology, a great Philosopher, 
Chemist, and Astrologer. He was confessor of Juliet, as 
well as of her mother, and often on that account visited 
their house; he also was confessor to the Montecchi, and 
to many of the inhabitants of Verona. Romeo having 
arranged the whole business with the father, the latter 
agreed to consummate the marriage ; for he thought that 
by this means, a reconciliation might be effected between 
the two families, and that perhaps he should thereby in- 
gratiate himself with Signor Bartolomeo, and all Verona, 
Lent, and the time of confession having arrived, Juliet 
went with her mother to the Church of St. Francesco in 





* Storia di Verona, lib. 10. p. 589. 
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Cittadella, aud seating herself in the confessional chair 
before her mother, and having replied to the usual ques- 
tions, was married te Romeo, through the grating, who 
with the father, stood on the other side. A few days 
afterwards, by means of an old woman of the -house of 
Jutiet they consummated their marriage in a garden by 
niglit, belonging to Juliet, supporting themselves with the 
hope, that Lonardo would be able to persuade their re- 
spective families to be satisfied with the match. Easter 
being over, while they'were hoping that the father would 
fulfil is promise, it happened that a party of the Capelletti 
had a furious eacounter with some of the Montecchi, near 
the gate of Bensari, towards Castel Vecchio. Among the 
Capelletti was one Tebaldo, a first cousin of Juliet’s, a 
gallant young mau, who while he was encouraging his 
party, behind Romeo, (who for the sake of Juliet, did 


all lie could to put an end to the contest), made a blow |! 


at his head, which was parried by Romeo, who stabbed 
his adversary in the throat, and killed him on the spot. 
Romeo upon this fled into banishment, and he who 
knows what disappointed love is, may judge how bitter 
must have been this expedient. He retired to Mantua, 
for the sake of being as near as possible to bis Juliet, of 
whom he often received accounts, through the medium 
of Lonardo. Juliet was now compelled to marry by her 
father and mother, and not knowing what part to take, 
she had recourse to the father Lonardo for advice who, 
after long consultation, finally agreed to send her a cer- 
tain powder, which, mixed with wine or any other liquor, 
would lull her to sleep, so as to make her appear dead ; 
that then she should be buried, in the sepulchre belonging 
to her family, which was in the church of St. Francis, 
that he should take her out of the monument by night, 
and that she should escape in disguise to her Romeo at 
Mantua, whom he would forewarn by faithful messengers 
of their intentiows. Juliet agreed to this plan, who for the 
sake of her lover would have run a far greater risk, and 
having swallowed the potion at the prescribed hour, lost 
gradually her senses, and finally all motion; so that, ima- 
gined dead by all, she was removed for burial to the ce- 
metery of her family in the church of St. Francis. Inthe 
meen time, Lonardo sent an account of all that had been 
done to Romeo ; but he having been previously informed 
by some one else of the death of: his Juliet, came unex- 
peotedly with one attendant to Verona, and having reached 
. the gates of the city on the very evening of the interment 
of Juliet, did not receive the message sent him by the fa- 
ther. The unhappy lover having reached Verona, and 
night having set in, without setting his foot in the city, Re 
went straight to the church of St. Francis, where he knew 
that his beloved Juliet was interred, and having opened 
the tomb, which was without the church, and got with- 
in it, began to shed an abundant and bitter flood of 
tears. Having wept for some time over his beloved, he 
deterinined to die, and swallowed poison, which for this 
purpose he carried with him; laying himself by her side, 
he died, just at the moment that Lonardo reached the 
spot, to remove Juliet from the tomb. Finding the ser- 
vent stretched on the ground, and Romeo dead im the 
tomb, motiouless and horror-struck, he stood wondering 
how the event had oceurred, when Juliet, whose soporific 
powder had exhausted its efficacy, came to herself, and 


vant hanging over hiw, she was all aghast at the spectacle. 
She presently discovered from the father, apd the servant 
how the catastrophe had happened ; was seized immediately 
with the strongest grief, and feeling her spirits extinguished 
within her, without uttering a word, fell dead in the 
lap of her Romeo. The next morning the calamity was 
speedily propagated through the city, and Signor Buarto- 
lomeo, with the intent of discovering all the circumstances 
which Jed to the unfortunate event, accompanied by mauy 
gentlemen, went to the church of St. Francis, where a great 
crowd was collected, attracted by the novelty of the oc- 
currence. Here he enquired circumstaptially both from 
Louardo and Romeo's servant, into the details of the case, 
and afterwards gave orders that the bodies of these unfor- 
tunate lovers should be honorably buried, which was wil- 
lingly agreed to both by the Montecchi and Capelietti. 
Splendid obsequies took place; and with the consent of 
both parties; the bodies were tn the same monu- 
ment, which was of hewn stone, a litile above ground, 
which I have often seen close to the well of the poor dis- 
ciples of St. Francis, while the building was raising to 
their order. I have conversed on this subject, with Signor 
Boldiero, my uncle, by whom I was shewn the scene of 
this catastrophe; hé shewed me, besides the above men- 
tioned tomb, a hole in the wali tewards the monastery of 
the Capuchins, where, as he said, he had heard that many 
years since, this tomb was placed, and that in it were 
found some ashes and bones.” 

Such is the relation of Girolamo della Corte. Those 
who may take the trouble to’ compare it with the tragedy 
of Shakspeare, will no doubt remark how little the poet 
has deviated from what we have reason to believe are the 
circumstances of the true story. His Escalus, Prince of Ve- 
rona, is evidently Signor Bartolomeo Scali the mayor ; Mar- 
curio, whom Juliet first danced with, the Poet giving him 
rather warmer hands than the historian, is bis Pris. The 
name of Marcurio probably suggested, with a slight alter- 
ation of letters, the Merc-itio of the poet, whe acts how- 
ever a very different part from Marcurio in the history. 
It is worthy of remark that in Act IIl. Sc. 1. Mercutio, 
who, with Shakspeare, is the friend of Romeo, uses the 
words “ A la stoccata,” the identical words which Della 
Corte uses in his description of Romeo’s encounter with 
Tybalt: a sufficient proof to my mind that Shakspeare 
got hold of the original work of Della Corte; if we had 
not other evidence to make us think so. Montague 
in the Italian is Montecchio ; Capulet, Capelletto ; Frate 
Lonardo is the Friar Lawrence of the poet ; and the attend- 
ant of Romeo in the history, is the Balthasar of the tragedy. 
Friar John appears to be one of the coufidential messengers 
sent-by Lonardo to Romeo, at Mantua, Of the female 
persons, Lady Montague is the only oue not alluded to in 
the history. 

This fine tragedy, which the celebrated Schlegel elo- 
quently styles the “ funeral and apotheosis of love,” will 
always be deemed by the best critics, one ef the choicest 
of our poet’s productions. Perhaps it is to be regret- 
ted, that he deviated from the true history, in making 
Juliet stab herself. He need not have had recourse to 
this; for there is nothing more tragic than that poignant 
grief which, as soon as it seizes, kills; and which, accord- 
mg to Della Corte, threw Juliet dead in the lap of her 
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much “after the high Roman fashion” for a delicate girl 
not fifteen years. . 

Verona has been so fully described by Maffei, that I 
shall not attempt to touch on its antiquities. But the ge- 
nius of Shakspeare adds such an interest to every spot 
over which it hovered, that your readers will not accuse me 
of being romantic, if I attempt to describe the tomb of 
Juliet. Ileftthe inn Le Due Torre at six in the morning, 
accompanied by the Cicerone, who, in the way, pointed out 
some small houses built in the time of the Capelletti: 
crossing the Bra, a square socalled, and marked by the 
grand remains of the Roman amphitheatre, we soon reached 
the church of San Francesco in Cittadella, where Romeo 
and Juliet were married. ‘The church is modern, built 
about a century ago, on the site of the old one, which was 
destroyed by fire. 

Contiguous is a small garden, formerly attached to the 
Franciscan monastery, but now in private hands: in the 
midst of it, is an old sarcophagus, which, time immemo- 
rial, has been shewn as the tomb of Juliet. It is much 
eaten by age, and has sunk considerably into the earth.’ 
It is exactly six feet long, and is just wide enough to con- 
tain two bodies. Close to it, is the well mentioned by 
Della Corte, which to me is a sufficient proof that the sar- 
cophagus is the same as what he saw with his uncle. The 
serenity of the morning, and affecting catastrophe, suggest- 
ed the folowing lines, which have no other merit than 
that of being composed on the spot. 

Let Affectation droop her head, and mourn 

Disastrous love o’er tender Juliet’s urn. 

Coquettes avaunt ! away each simpering belle! 

Envy the lot of her who loved so well; 

Who would not have exchanged her heart-felt woes 

For your ephemeral loves, and midnight shows. 

Hail, Juliet, hail! whose pure and virgin heart 

Dared act so painful, yet so true a part ! 

O’er whose requited love, and early hearse, 

Great Shakspeare sheds the glory of his verse. 

Hail, Juliet, hail! whose name is intertwined 

In the same wreath, which Fame wove for his deathless 
mind. C.K. 








PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCES. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
(Article dated Vienna, 25 January. ) 

The history of our earth, involved in far greater obscu- 
rity than the history of mankind, is founded merely on tra- 
ditions and conjectures. Its documents and monuments 
are the petrifactions found in the bowels of the earth, the 
position of the strata, the direction of the mountains, the 
currents of the rivers, and the gradual changes of the seas. 
While Cuvier, as it were, gives words to the hieroglyphics 
of the discovered petrifactions, and while the geology of 
all states and parts of the world is diligently investigated, 
in order that from individual observations, inferences may 
be drawn with some certainty respecting the whole of the 
history of the earth, one of our most esteemed fellow- 
citizens, Major-General Baron Von Sorriot de L’Host, has 
executed an equally great idea on this subject. 

This author bas, if we may so express ourselves, exa- 
mined, discovered, and represented, the skeleton of our 
quarter of the globe. In the year 1815, he announced his 
great Orographic and Hydrographic Map of Europe, which 
he liad completed after many years labor, with great exact- 
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ness, by the aid of all the documents, or other sources 
public and private, to which he could gain access. He laid 
it before the sovereigns and princes and other distinguish- 
ed personages then assembled here at the congress. This 
map, on a very large scale, without any regard to the poli- 
tical division of the couutries, represents merely the exter- 
nal features, the physiognomy of our European continent. 
We see by this representation, that on our continent the 
visible system of the mountains may be aptly compared 
with an animal skeleton, of which the spine or longest 
chain of mountain, not broken through by any stream, 
and therefore very properly called a natural dam, proceed- 
ing from the Werchoturian mountains in Russia, extends 
through all Europe, in an oblique direction, as far as 
Gibraltar. That, from this spine of our continent, other 
chains of mountains branch out like ribs to the right and 
left; and in the vallies, according to their direction, the 
main rivers flow towards the seas; so that each of these 
main rivers, with the streams which it receives, forms a 
system of its own, bounded on both sides by chains of 
mountains. The varying heights of the natural dams are 
every where visible by the sections marked upon the map 
through the mountainous and plain parts of Europe, as 
well as by heights of the principal mountains marked in a 
tabular form. 

This ingenious view, and faithful representation of our 
continent, which fills up a much-felt desideratum of our 
geography, not only in a physical, but in a military and 
political view, and which is highly important to mining, 
hydraulics, road-making, fortification, and tactics,—as it 
would have become toe extensive and too expensive upon 
the scale of the first design, has been reduced by the au- 
thor to one third of the original scale, in order to render 
it as useful as possible, and a basis of geographical instruc- 
tion in schools. It has now been, under the eye of the 
author, most beautifully engraved by the well-known M. 
Joseph List, in four sheets, and published. , 

The ingenuity of the idea, the difficulty of the execution, 
the variety of the points of view which it offers, the exten- 
sive utility, combined with the excellencies of the drawing 
and engraving, do honor to the literature and art of our 
country, and entitle Major-General Baron Von Sorriot to 
the highest praise. , 

He bad the honor to present his work, on the 23rd inst. 
in a special audience, to His Imperial Majesty, who was 
pleased to express his approbation in the most flattering 
terms. 

CHEMISTRY, 

SPonTANEOUS ComBUSTION.—M. Pallas, an apothe- 
cary, attached to the Royal Military Hospital of Montaign, 
some time ago observed, that a sudden conflagration had 
broken out amongst a heap of ‘charcoal. Assistance was 
quickly provided, and this accident which might bave 
proved extremely dangerous, occasioned no ill conse- 
quences, It is remarkable, that this combustion was not 
occasioned by any foreign cause; since no inflammable 
body could possibly have come in contact with this depot. 

The ignition was consequently spontaneous, and the 
phenomenon may be accounted for. M. Pailas explains 
it in the following manner :—The charcoal, which he said 
had not been exposed to .he air after the carbonisation of 
the wood, retained in agreater or less degree, a phosphori- 





cal principle, susceptible of inflammation by coutact with 
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damp air. Now the charcoal, which is at present the 
subject of consideration, was kept in a place in which 
there were casks and vases filled with water and other 
a. These liquids diffused through the atmosphere 
of the apartment a great degree of humidity, which ab- 
sorbed the phosphorus; hence there arose a disengage- 
ment of caloric, which produced the ignition. Thus a 
natural consequence presents itself, which is that charcoal 
in the process of preparation, should be sufficiently ex- 
posed to a dry air, and that it should afterwards be pre- 
served with the same attention. Neither this phenomenon, 
nor the observations to which it gives rise, are related as 
having occurred for the first time: Chemists have long 
been familiar with accidents of this kind. However, the 
one which has just taken place, affords an opportunity for 
reminding those persons who, for various purposes, keep 
large depots of charcoal, of the nature of the dangers 
which this combustion may occasion. 


PROGRESS OF THE ARTS. 


NAVIGATION. 

A party of the elder brethren of the Trinity-House, at 
Hull, went down the Humber, on the 18th ult. in a 
pilot cutter, to make experiments on a new marine log, 
invented by Mr. Robert Raines, of Hull; and for which 
he has procured a ‘patent. This invention consists of 
machinery, which shows the speed the ship runs, and 
marks the distance, and the rate, by an index in the cabin. 
The experiments were highly satisfactory, and the inven- 
tion appears likely to be of the utmost utility. 

We understand that John Christian Curwen, Esq. one 
of the representatives for the city of Carlisle, has in pro- 
gress a gas light for the harbour of Workington, which, it 
is calculated, will emit such a lumination as to render it 
distinguishable so far southward us St. Bee’s Head. Should 
this undertaking answer the laudable expectations of Mr. 
Curwen, (of which no doubt is entertained), it will be of 
general use to navigators in the Channel, as affording a 
more accurate beacon, by which the coast of Cumberland, 
and the harbour of Workington in particular, may be 
recognised. 
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MEDICINE. 

The following article is extracted from ap Italian Paper : 

“ At Udina a poor man was bitten by a mad dog, and vinegar 
was given to him inadvertently instead of a potion sodened by 
a Physician. The man recovered from his frightful malady. 
A Physician of Padua being apprised of the circumstance, tried 
the remedy upon a person affected with the hydrophobia, who 
was in the hospital of the town, by making him swallow a 
nd of vinegar in the morning, another at noon, and a simi- 

ar dose at night. The sick man recovered rapidly and per- 
fectly. We invite our Physicians to make trial of a remedy 
which appears to have the power of vanquishing one of the 
most dreadful maladies.”—( Giornale del regno delle Due Sicilie.) 
Paris, 26th Feb.—In the last evn Heed the Academy 
of Sciences, Messrs. Magendie and Pelletier presented a 
memoir, announcing an interesting discovery respecting 
Ipecacuanha. They have succeeded in separating in this 
drug, the principle to which it owes its medical efficacy, 
from that which produces the disagreeable smell and taste 
which many persons cannot bear, They have named the 
first principle, (or element,) which has all the utility of the 


[pecacuanha, without its inconveniences, Hemetine. _Nu- 
merous experiments and observations have confirmed the 
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MELINcOURT; by the Author of Headleng Hall. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 


Tuovcn with the most inveterate Novel-name that we have 
latterly found in a title-page, this work cannot well be deno- 
minated a Novel. It contains little love, less incident, and, if 
we remember right, not even the common etiqnette of a single 
swoon. The whoie plot consists in a visit paid by some match- 
making ladies and speculating gentlemen, to Anthelia Melin- 
court, a young heiress of Westmoreland; and iu one or two 
abortive schemes for forcing her into matrimony. All the rest 
is conversation and character. - 

With such slender materials, it would require no small por- 
tion of wit, knowledge, and acumen, to rouse and to sustain 
interest, through three thick volumes: and, indeed, we most 
cheerfully confess, that the writer has not shown himself de- 
ficient in any of these qualifications. His dialogue abounds 
with humour and learning, and though his Antisaccharine féte 
has become obsolete by the abolition of the Slave-Trade, and 
though the election of an ape to the Borough of Onevote, is 
rather an outrageous oH paging yet still the poignant 
burlesque of both, compelled us to laugh most heartily. In 
truth, this ape, originally introduced to our acquaintance as an 
estated baronet, Sir Oran Haut-ton by name, is the most con- 
spicuous character in the work, and we should almost say, the 
hero of it. He was caught young in the woods of Angola, and 
purchased by the Captain of a frigate, who had him dressed 
and educated in all the external accomplishments of a gentle- 
man. Amidst “ the fashionable world, he seemed to be parti- 
cularly comfortable, and to feel himself completely at home.” 

Such a personage, brought forward and passed off as a hu- 
man being, must needs startle the reader, who has seen only 
our own » Aa of him; but in the work itself, due pains are 
taken to reconcile probabilities; and there are abundant ex- 
tracts from Lord Monboddo, Buffun, and Bontius, for the pur- 
pose of proving his pretensions to humanity; still, we must 
think, that the case is not sufficiently made out, and that a pair 
of gloves, at least, and paint, or perhaps a mask, might have 
assisted the deception. But, with all our critical fastidiousness, 
we would not, for a doubtful violation of probability, consent 
to expunge this honorable Baronet from the red-book, inas- 
much as he has proved the source of much exquisite sarcasm, 
both on those brainless fops, who would degrade men into 
monkies by their example, and on those over-brained philo- 
sophers, who would exalt monkies into men by force of theory. 

There is, likewise, insome other characters, rather more of 
fancy than of reality. They are a species without a genus; 
or at least their peculiarities do not appear such as men ac- 
quire, who mix with the world; and, therefore, are not such as 
often fall under common observation. This is always a dis- 
advantage in the delineation of particular character; for it is 
here as with portrait painting; we cannot enjoy the imitation, 
unless we have already seen the original. On the contrary, 
narratives of fact, like historical pieces, tell their own stories 
themselves, and are not dependant upon our personal acquaint- 
ance with their prototypes. 

Whoever the author of Melincourt may be, (for he has not 
thought proper to affix his name, though he might surely have 
done so, without fear of its suffering by the announcement), 
we think we may venture to congratulate him, by anticipation, 
on the success of his singular, and we may add, original work. 
We should not even be surprised if it led the way to a new spe- 
cies of humourous writing; which, taking the novel for its 
foundation, and the drama for its superstructure, should su- 
peradd to both, the learning and enquiry of the Essay. Fortu- 
nately, the sheer, downright novel is growing out of repute 
every day. Miss-Edgeworth was the first who moralized it, 
Miss Porter endowed it with historical strength, the author of 
Waverley gave it national interest, and the author of Melin- 
court may fairly be said to have advanced it another degree 





discovery. 


higher, in the moral and intellectual scale of literature. 
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MULLER’s View oF History. 

Mr. P. F. I. Murer, Vice President of the Tribunal of the 
first instance at Dusseldorf, has published a most strange 
rhapsody, in a large Octavo, which he calls “ My View of 
History.” In this work, if work it may be called, the author, 
(not in joke as one might imagine, but in sober earnest) teaches 
as follows. In ancient times there was on earth a single Em- 
pire only, speaking only one language, namely the German, 
subject to one Emperor, the august house of Austria. This 
primeval state created for religious purposes a new language, 
the Latin. In process of time some malcontents separated 
from the main body, went to the countries afterwards called 
Italy and France, and invented new languages, a mixture (if 
we understand the author aright) of German and Latin. These 
seceders now did all in their power to appropriate to them- 
selves the honor of the origina! people. They annihilated al/ 
the monuments of the greatness and glory of Germany, and 
established a manufactory in which all the Greek and Roman 
Classics were got up, the sole object of which was, ist. by 
holding up a fictitious history to make the seceders appear to 
be an original noble people, 2dly. to lay the foundation of the 
future greatness of France, and Sdly. to plunge into the deep- 
est ignominy unhappy Germany, by the fiction of divided 
tribes, such as Suevi, Catti, Cimbri, Teutones, &c. whom it 
was thought proper to describe as barbarians. How the Greek 
language arose we learn at page 287: it came with AEneas 
from Phrygia, by which Mr. Muller understands Franconia, to 
Great Greece, that is Naples. JuliusCzsar and Augustus, 
says the author, were the chief rebels against the house of 
Austria, but they lived about 1000 years later, than history, as 
itis called, pretends. Aineas is the same person as Julius 
Czxsar, as also Hercules. To Homer and Virgil, whom Mr. 
Muller places, as it seems, in the 12th or 13th century after 
Christ, “ ascribes great knowledge of the history of their 
times, but they too were secretly leagued against Austria. He 
proves at length that Virgil was a good Catholic :—but we will 
spare our readers the detail. In his preface, the author pro- 
phesies that many will take him for a dreamer or a madman. 
As we confess that we are among the many, it is but justice to 
observe at the same time, that several parts of the work show 
a generous heart, and a truly patriotic German spirit. Ardent 
love and enthusiasm for the good cause of Germany, and grief 
at many things that might be otherwise, have produced a men- 
tal derangement which all Anticyra will never cure. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINes written at Ferrara on the Imprisonment of 

Tasso, October 1, 1816. 

From fields where lucid Po reflects the skies, 

Antique Ferrara’s spires and turrets rise ; 

The seat of Mars, the Muses’ haunt of yore, 

But sages’, wits’, and heroes’ boast no more. 

Those domes where lavish art with nature vied, 

Unpeopled squares, and silent ways divide. 

Here, where through untrod stones the nettle springs, 

A lazar-house expands her mournful wings ; 

Where meek-ey’d Charity the wretch befriends, 

And through the groaning wards her succour lends ; 

Within, a court is seen ; and underneath, 

A darksome cell, fit tenement of death. 

Arachne there her scanty prey enthrals 

In film suspended from the dripping walls. 

A den so dark, so cheerless, damp, and low 

Would overwhelm gaunt Cerberus with woe. 

*T was there a fiend in human form confin'd 

The frame which harbour'd great Torquato's mind. 

Methinks as here I stand, the bard appears 

Tended by grief, and nourish’d by his tears. 

By day both hands sustain his ee ; 





Distemper'd dreams add terror to 
His fretted wrists he writhes, his eye-balls roll ; 
Imaginary fiends beset his soul. 


TN 
Where's she, who on her knees to loose bis chains 
Might intercede—repuls’d, might sooth his pains? 
Base Esté, who to cruel bonds decreed 
Him who Aminta sane and Sion fréed, 
When through thy halls with wit dnd beauty gay, 
The night was taught to emulate-the day, 
Could’st not one moment from thy revels steal, 
And from a dungeon’s contrast learn to feel? 
O wretch! could seven long years no pity move, 
Whose child was honour’d by a Tasso's love? 
His anguish’d soul, his high poetie art, 
Could they not move the stony from thy-heart? 
See Tasso meunt on high with laurels crown’d, 
Saints cheer their guest, and seraphs smile around ; 
Mute are their harps, and the celestial choir 
Steal inspiration from the poet's fire. 
But thou, fell Esté, in the gulph below 
Shalt drain the chalice of his earthly woe, 
Nor shall thy tortur'd breast a heav'nly Sion know. 3 C.K 





BONAPARTE IN ST. HELENA. 
[From a ay | Paper. 

Some Demon said, “ Sir Hupson Lowe, 
‘6 At length we've got the dreaded foe, 

‘¢ But here the question pinches,— 
*¢ How shall we crush this mighty man ?” 
Sir Hupson cries, “ I know the plan ; 
“ We'll make him die by inches.” 
Great God of War! and is it so 
That Britons treat a fallen Foe! 

Had WELLINGTON been taken— 
(And there were chances on that day), 
Would Bonaparte have us'd his sway, 

And left him thus forsaken ? 

h, no! 
Sir Hupson Lowe! 
PARODY. 

Had Bonaparte still held his throne, 
And captur’d gallant Wellington, 

The tyrant’s wrath, unshaken, 
Had doom'd the hero, with delight, : 
To death, like d’Enghein, Palm, and Wright, 

Deserted and forsaken. 
Or had the hero been despoil’d, 
To some far foreign shore exiled, 

Our democratic railers, 
Such as a Cobbett, or a Hunt, 
With other cetera desunt, 

Would fain have been his jailers. 











FINE ARTS. 


A TRAGEDY COMPOSED AND RECITED EXTEMPORE. 
By Schricci, the most celebrated Improvisatore of Italy. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Dear Sir,—The following extract of a letter from Rome ap- 
pears to me interesting. Though dated some time back, you 
may perhaps find something in it suitable to your paper. 
Your’s, &c. _ HEL 

Rouz.—* You have often heard of our Improvisatori. These 
Improvisatori are peculiar to Italy, and are regarded as a favor 
granted by Apollo to no other civilized nation. For centuries 

ast, both men and women have pursued this career, which is 

ifficult enough for him who will earn real laurels. Those who 
have most distinguished themselves among the crowd of these 
inspired poets, were indisputably those, who without standing 
in need of the attractions of music or singing, declaimed in the 
style of masters upon the subjects laid before them. The 
Abbé Lorenzi was pre-eminent in this manner, and excited 
surprise by the of his language, by the depth of his 
knowledge, the admirable mechanism of his verses. Till 
now however the J; iso had not extended its dominion be- 
yond the boundaries of lyric composition: ottave, anacreontic 
verses without rhyme, sonnets, &c. were the pinions of these 
exterhporising swans. 
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I have now to entertain you with a phenomenon of far 
greater importance. Signor Schri¢ci, a young man of four and 
twenty, from Arezzo, has entered the lists with a new and bold 
attempt, an improvisated Tragedy. On his first public appear- 
ance, the learned flocked to heat him; but the assembly was 
far more inclined to incredulity and rigour than to indulgence. 
Novelty is generally hazardous for him who brings it forward. 
Rome besides is full of éxtemporising dilettanti, who initiated 
in the mysteries of the art were ready to proclaim deceit. The 
attempt begins. I pass over asublime Pindaric Ode, and many 
Ottave, Terzini, &c. which were delivered with rapidity with- 
out singing, and without hesitation, in majestic verse and dig- 
nified la . The impassioned sentiments, the just 
thoughts, the exalted ideas, and the Homeric descriptions began 
to disarm the critics, whe now however waited for the Tragedy, 
which was properly the touch-stone. With a loud voice the 
subjects are given, which are written down and put into an 
umf. A much respected man draws by chance the Death of 
Hercules. But this subject had been given by a person who 
from analogy of talent.and from friendship might appear sus- 
picious. No! ne! exclaim the spectators from all sides, and 
this terrible veto is admitted. The urn is carried round a se- 
cond time, and the Death of P ais drawn. The opposite 
party applaud, for this stbject been given by them. The 
poet advances, and desires to know the names of the dramatis 

ersone. Polyxena, Ulysses, Hecuba and Calchas were given 

im. To these he adds a chorus of Trojanwomen. Profound 
silence prevails, and the tragic action begins. With greater 
rapidity than even on the stage, the dialogues, monologues, 
and chorus succeed each other for the space of about an hour, 
all invented and decldimed by a single person, and amidst the 
admiration, the astonishment, the emotion, and enthusiastic 
applause of the audience. ‘The poet hastens to the catastrophe. 
The character of Hecuba, &c. were delineated in a great style, 
and the situations were extremely pathetic and affecting. The 
character of Ulysses might perhaps have been better managed. 
But far exalted above all blame were, a scene between Polyxena 
and Ulysses, the soliloquy of Hecuba during the sacrifice, the 
description which Ulysses gave to Hecuba vf the death of Po- 
lyxena, then the answer of the old Queen, her imprecations 
upon the Greeks and upon-Ulysses, as well as her denuncia- 
tion of the sufferings which the latter would experience in his 
wanderings. Lastly, among the choruses, that which pro- 
duced the greatest effect was the one which during the sacrifice 
lamented over Hecuba, who had fainted, and waked her be- 
fure the approach of Ulysses, that he might not witness her 
grief.— What do you say? I was one of the incredulous, but 
was forced to change my opinion. Schricci either is a sorcerer, 
or he takes an honorable place with the ancient and modern 
classics. ‘His modesty and youth gain bim general esteem, 
while the purity of his expression, the animated colouring of 
his images, and his delineatiuns of the passions acquire him 
deserved admiration. In short, the novelty and difficulty of 
the undertaking excite astonishment. 





PAINTING. 

Britisa Iystrtut10on.—Sheep-Washing, by Davin Wixx1z, 
R.A, This is an excursion from his usual line of prac- 
tice, by an artist who was the first to rescue us from the 

ovenly imitators of the worst defects, which marked the 
skeiehy trade-pictures of Morland, Gainsborough, and Wilson. 
The most hasty productions of these artists, had something of 
the taste and pencil of a master. Their copyists, withgot un- 
derstanding their principles or sharing in their genius, for many 
years deluged the exhibition rooms with flimsy thefts equally 
destitute of truth and fancy. Wiikie, in Edinburgh, happily re- 
moved from the contagion, formed his style upon his own view 
of nature, and gave to his domestic subjects the genuine feelin 
and: playful simplicity of village life. About the same period, 
Mulready, the. Jan Steen of the British school, rose into notice, 
by paintng a similar chvice of subjects, in London. In their 








works, precision, attention to essential details, delicacy of touch, 
transparency of effect, and brilliancy of color, superseded the 
washy productions of the mannerists. We. advert here, only, 
to pictures of rustic figures and familiar Jandseape. The coun- 
try owes Mr. Wilkie a lasting debt of honor, as the first cause 
of this improvement in the British school. The eye of the 
ainateur circles is on his performances. They are consulted for 
lessons of instruction. His beauties are copied; and if he were 
to fall into either extreme, ofa too curious elaboration or sketch- 
iness, his defects would become objects of immediate imitation. 
An artist placed on so distinguished an eminence has a double 
duty to perform. His works cannot assume a negative charac- 
ter. They must be a good or evil to his age. These remarks 
will be read by another artist, whose rise and declension may 
be a salutary warning to all. A few years ago, this gentleman, 
beloved for his private worth and admired for his genius, stood 
between Fame and Fortune, sharing their gifts, and idly 
offended both. He adopted an expeditious method; painted 
to make money; became a confirmed mannerist; and is now 
slowly toiling up-hill to regain his place in public estimation. 

Mr. Wilkie, unlike this last mentioned example, has never 
slackened in the pursuit of excellence. In the picture before 
us, he evinces the same love of nature, in an out-door prospect, 
which conferred a charm upon his interiors. The scene.com- 
prises,a small farm-house, a mill, the pond behind the house, 
the contiguous grounds enclosed by tall trees or pales, the 
sheep-pens aud flock. A horse and cart are in the middle 
ground; and the level distance fades upon the horizon in faint 

lueish tints, through which the scattered cottages of a remote 
hamlet, diminished to specks, are indistinctly discoverable. 
The farmer’s servants have begun to plunge the sheep in the 
water, aud a peasavt, with his dog near the foreground, is 
a loitering spectator of their labor. The whole presents an 
image of happy tranquillity. Whatever relates to the selection 
of objects is in a pure taste ; and the appearance of locality is 
so strong, that we feel the force of our early prepossessions in 
favor of a country life, revive at the view. After the selection, 
which fully maintains this eminent artist’s reputation, we notice 
the execution ; and there is no attempt here, to hide his inex- 
perience in landscape-painting, by bravura. The picture is, in 
this respect, a good example of anxious study to young painters. 
It is painted on the same sound principle of fidelity which con- 
stitutes the excellence of the Dutch and Fiemish schools, al- 
though Mr. Wilkie has not as yet acquired sufficient fluency in 
this class of subjects, to execute them, in every part, with all 
the firmness and brilliancy of touch visible in his interiors. 
He has aimed at the same sweetness and high finishing, and 
has so far succeeded, that there can be no doubt but he will 
soon unite freedom, lightness, and delicacy, with the fine feel- 
ing of this tasteful selection. Even where his pencil falls 
somewhat short of its accustomed sprightliness, his effort, like 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, to leave nothing undone and perform: his 
best, is apparent. The clouds, trees, foreground, and water, 
show traces of frequent repainting, and he has preferred the 
hazard of some tameness in detail, to leaving any part undefined 
or neglected. It is the strenuous pursuit of truth, which we 
here recommend to notice. The design, the sentiment, and 
chaste repose, furnish rich materials for study, without a scho- 
lar’s mistaking for intention, or a merit in which the artist prides, 
those slight tendencies to a tame and wirey penciling, in some 
of the trees, clouds, and herbage. 

The Artist has studiously aimed at chastity of tone and re- 
pose of effect; but perhaps he might have ventured some 
more sharp touches of light in his clouds, and painted his water 
with more clearness, without disturbing the breadth of his 
masses. The reflection of the man in the white frock, with a 
sheep struggling in the water; of the small bank behind him; 
and of the low gleaming half lights on the trees and other 
objects immediately above him, are not expressed ; which cir- 
cumstance may be accounted for by their struggles having 
muddied the watet. The red waistcoat of the man in the 
sheep-pen is reflected, and his white shirt-sleeves are not. 
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There. is a want of transparency in this part, which does not, 
altegether, correspond with the open light in the uther parts of 
the picture. w.Cc, 





SCULPTURE.—Ow tne Torso. 
(From Brussels, March 12 ) 

We have lately lost by death one of our best sculptors, Mr. 
Janssons, a native of this city. Having completed his study 
by a journey to Italy, he returned home, and was employed in 
many public works in different parts of the Netherlands. One 
of his finest works is, without contradiction, the Mausoleum 
of the Bishop of Ghent, in the Cathedral Church, in which 
there are two magnificent statues of white marble, representing 
Religion and Charity, the composition of which is ingenious, 
and the execution admirable. 

Without dwelling at leagtl: upon the works and the merit of 
Mr. Janssons, we will only mention, as a circumstance that 
may be interesting to artists in general, his opinions respecting 
the Torso. Having long studied this celebrated fragment, he 
formed an opinion of it, which we believe to be original. In 
order to enable every body to judge of the correctness of this 
opinion, he made a model of this mutilated trunk, adding the 
limbs which are wanting, and attempted to prove, that this 
statne was originally that of Ulysses seated and drawing the 
bow. In fact, every thing concurs to support his opinion. 
This work bears the stamp of genius, and of profound know- 
ledge of the Antique. 





COSTUMF. 
ON COLOURS IN FEMALE DRESS. 

-Mr. Epttor, As Female Costume must continue to 
be under the government of Fancy, both for forms and colours, 
—I fear the stem suggestions of Mr. Treadgold will be con- 
sidered by the whole Republic of Fashion, as an innovation, 
unless by an indefatigable perseverance in his scientific treat- 
ment of the subject, Fancy could be subdued, and controuled, 
by reason.—Although I feel some trepidation in volunteertag 
under his banner—let this be rather considered as foresight 
than as fear. 

With prudent caution Science must proceed, 
On gay capricious Fancy’s fields to tread. 

Could a school or institution be established for the study of 
true taste in the forms as well as colours, proper to female 
attire, something like data might be established for the few, 
who would be found willing to give up heterogeneous variety for 
elementary principles. Whatever might be the result with 
regard to the many, the enlightened few must approve of sug- 
gestions, which tend to improve the taste, and adorn the 
natural beauty of the fair sex, when advanced in that clear, 
candid, and instructive manner, which characterises Mr. T.’s 
paper on the subject, and to which your postscript pays due 
respect. Your suggestion to him of explaining the proper 
adaptation of colours to complexions, is_much more easy to 
propose than to answer with practical success. It would ap- 
pear, however, tgat the must clear and brilliant complexions 
will admit of, and agree with, the most clear and primitive 
colours in dress and ornament, but not of too deep a tincture. 
The primitive colours being red, yellow and blue, any two of 
those colours, equally mixed, becomes the direct opposite to 
the remaining one. The three principal compounds being 
orange, green, and purple ; when any one of these three second- 
ary colours is compounded with one of the primitive, the purity 
of both is lowered, or (as the artist terms it,) neutralized, be- 
cause it is a compound of the three primitives. Orange is the 
compound which is opposite to blue: green opposes red; and 
purple is the greatest contrast to yellow. Either of the three 
primitive colours, as well as the three compounds, blends 
harmoniously with white. These elementary truths may form 
the ground-work of further refleetion. H. 








THE DRAMA. 


ITALIAN OPERA, KING’S THEATRE. 

Paésillo’s La Molinara has been performed for the third time 
to crowded houses, and with encreasing applayge. The actors 
seem to vie with each other in obtaining tntlhvorable netice 
of the audience, whose attention is almost entirely absorbed in 
the ludicrous efforts of Signor Ambrogetti, in the part of Don 
Rospolone. We have seen this opera more than once en the 
continent, but never with a representative of Don R. that could 
have led us to suspect the character to be capable of so rich a 
comic coloring. As a buff caricato, Signor Ambrogetti may 
challenge competition without apprehension, and our comic 
actors on the English stage may see his performance with ad- 
vantage: he knows how to draw the difficult line between co- 
mic humor and vulgarism ; and in the height of his drolleries, 
he is neither an idiot nor a baboon, he still looks the gentle- 
man. His value, too, is already so fully appreciated by the 
audience, that the first sight of him is greeted with the applause 
he deserves. 

The revived ballet of Psyche was produced on Saturday last. 
As we did not see it when first brought out, some years ago, 
we cannot say whether it has gained in its revival ; but we aré 
free to confess, that the present representation fell far short of 
our expectation. Fable, dancing, music, scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, constitute the attractions of a ballet: in all these 
points, a music, the piece failed. The fable, which 
is one of the st mythological fictions, was obscurely and 
defectively told, narrowed where it appears most adapted te 
dramatic representation, and amplified where a sense of rd xaAdy, 
an esthetical feeling for the chaste and beautiful, ought to 
have suggested abbreviation. The dancing presented some 
insulated specimens of the best abilities of the company, but, 
in our opinion, wanted a tout ensemble in effect, unity in the 
arrangement, In the scenery, we recognize] many an old ac- 
quaintance ; and, in point of dresses and decorations, novelty 
tormed, likewise, no predominant feature. The music appeared 
to us, upon the whole, composed in good style, and appropri- 
ately diversified. One or two tine solos on the vivlin, well exe- 
cuted by young Mori, the leader, received applause. Some long 
transparent inscriptions, intended as illustrations of the stery, 
were written in characters too minute to be legible in all parts 
of the house. These should at all times be brief and distinct. 
Madamoiselle Melanie performed the leading and ardueus eha- 
racter of Psyche in an able manner, and with unabated exer- 
tions. She danced finely, and finished her steps and attitudes 
with a very superior precision, and @ plomb. Iu the seenes 
where she undergoes the torments of the Furies, her sufferi 
appeared real, and excited the marked displeasure of the audi- 
ence with the ballet-master, who could doom her to rwn the 
gauntlet through a host of hideous forms and their blazing 
torches, for minutes together. Messrs. Baptiste and C. Vestris, 
the former as Zephyr, and the latteras Cupid, did full justice te 
their respective parts. Mr. Vestris gave unequivocal instances 
of great improvement, and Mr. Baptiste combined, in an emi- 
nent degree, graceful action with superior skill in his art. 
Mesdames Leon and Baptiste, as Terpsichore and Flora, also 
gave their powerful support to the ballet; and the encreasing 
efforts of the latter lady furnished to her friends pleasing evi- 
dence of the improving state of her health. 

Mozart’s Don Juan ( Ii Don Giovanni ) is formally announced 
in the bills, but as yet sine die. One rehearsal has taken place, 
and a grand private rehearsal will be had before the public re- 
presentation of this 0, era. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Mr. Boorn rn Sin Gites Over-reacn, &c. , 
Wirntn the last fortnight, Mr. Booth has performed Sir 
Giles Over-reach three times, Richard once, Posthumus in 
Cymbeline twice, to crowded houses. Ie the first he had no 
common difficulties to encouuter, but the effect, produced by 
his representation, occasioned a dangerous rush to get in to his 
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second appearance in that arduous character; and their Royal 
Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, entered the 
house before the play began. On Monday last, he performed 
Sir Giles again, with confirmed success. He has, now, sur- 
mounted the formidable obstacles which opposed his outset. 
The Journals, which at first censured him, as ‘a mere copyist, 
have changed their tone. They have, at length, admitted 
his original powers; and one has gone so far, as to give him 
the superiority, in the tent scene in Richard, and in some 
passages in Sir Giles Over-reach. We have always conceived 
those injudicious, and often mvidious attempts at llelism, 
to be injurious to the interests of the Drama. On our first 
view of Mr. Booth’s Richard, when the most vehement outcry 
was raised against him, we gave-our-opinion of his originality 
as an impressive actor, who promised to be a capital acquisition 
to the stage; and we now take some credit to ourselves for 
our seasonable exertions, to obtain him a fair hearing at the 
bar of the public. Every actor, on his outset, when under- 
taking a part, in which a favorite performer excells, has to 
contend against long established prejudices. We forget, that 
when two men of genius take a view of any one object in 
nature or art, their views, although each perfectly original, 
must bearsome resemblance, When two actors, nearly of the 
same size, figure, and age, represent the same character, in 
the same costume, and repeat the same text, in a public 
Theatre, before an audience principally composed of the same 
persons, their performances, although each a distinct and vigur- 
ous conception, must exhibit much similitude. It would be 
an absurdity to attribute the resemblance between two draw- 
peiate the Hercules Farnese, by different artists, to a want 
of originality in the draftsmen. Yet we too frequently narrow 
the means of public gratification, and discourage good perform- 
ers, by.considering every deviation from the manner of a popu- 
lar actor, a departure from the standard of truth; and every 
casual or unavoidable resemblance, an attempt to copy his 
style, Nothing but sterling discrimination and superior energy 
in a new performer, and sound thinking in the audience, can 
overcome this discouraging obstacle. Mr. Booth, in Sir Giles 
Over-reach, had to meet the high reputation, which Mr. Kean 
has deservedly acquired, by his masterly performance of that 
character. We have, often, felt the power of the latter; and 
could sit to admire it again and again; yet this admiration did 
not prevent our joining-in the general applause bestowed on 
Mr. Booth’s performance. We went with an uncertainty, but 
he succeeded beyond our expectation. For a person, in his 
one and twentieth year, he manifested a deep insight into the 
springs of action in the human breast. His colouring of the 
entire was in unison, and clearly evinced his own bold ori- 
ginal understanding of the character. His strength of voice, 
and emphatic manner, enabled him to give due weight to ewery 
sentence. In the scene, in which he instructs his daughter to 
allure Lord Lovell, he shewed great discrimination, and dis- 
played the inHexible traits of an unprincipled ambitious man, 
fired by the hope of reaching the highest point. of his aim in 
her ogeadid marriage. He was repeatedly applauded in the 
dark and wild flashes of passion, with which he preceded and 
pronounced the. exclamation, “ Turned to dust,”—and passed 
from raggsto rage, on discovering the fraud, by which he had 
been tricked into her marriage with Allworth. When he 
reached the last black and terrific climax of despair, in which 
he sinks into the arms of the attendants, the sense of the 
house was declared by long and deafening thunders of ap- 
plause. Mr. Charles Kemble’s performance of WeLLBorn was 
chaste and spirited: Justice Greedy, by Blanchard, a piece 
of laughable humour; and Marall/, by Terry, a sterling ex- 
pression of nature; Miss Booth, in. Margaret, and Mrs. Faucit, 
in Lady Allworth, met with deserved commendation. 

Mr. Booth, in Posthumus, had not the same scope for display. 
In the early scenes, the interests are not strongly excited. In 
the scene, where Jachimo wagers against Jmogea’s honor, his 
deportment was manly, and his delivery distinct and weighty. 
Ilis confidence in her virtue was warm and dignified, and his 
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repressed disdain at the proposal, proudly discriminated. In 
the second act, where Jachimo shows him the bracelet, and 
describes the mole on her breast, his expression of jealous fury 
and despair was repeatedly applauded. Among the many 
assages, which he gave with striking effect, this burst from 
im with impetuous force— 
“ Aye, and it doth confirm 
Another stain, as big as Hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it!” 

The conflict of passions, in his soliloquy over the bloody 
handkerchief, was very affecting. His want of height and 
bulk was against him in the Roman costume. While listening 
to the discovery of Jachimo’s villany and Imogen’s innocence, 
in the last act, the workings of astonishment, grief, horror and 
fury in his countenance, were finely expressed. His eyes 
spoke a mortal agony. His subsequent rage, sorrow, distrac- 
tien and despair, at the thought of her being murdered by his 
order, were marked with equal energy. A Miss Costello was 
introduced to the London audience in the part of Imogen. Her 
figure is petite, but pleasing; her voice not strong; her con- 
ception of the character generally just; but her powers were 
much repressed by her diffidence. Her agitation was so great, 
when about to come on, that she retreated, and we perceived 
that Mrs, Egerton and Mr. Booth had to grasp her hands, and, 
with a gentle force, bring heron the stage. There was a dis- 
— to encourage her, but we are concerned to say, that 

er performance, although not without sensibility, was, in many 
parts, unimpressive. Mr. Charles Kemble performed Polydore 
with easy vigor and manliness. Mr. Abtott, in Cadwell, was 
correct ; Morgan, by Terry, was, like all his performances, a 
spirited following of nature. Jachimo is not strongly marked 
by Shakspeare; but Young’s representation did it ample 
justice : asan helmeted Roman, he appeared to much one. 

We were happy to find that Mr. Kean’s recovery enabled 
him to appear in Manuel on Monday and Tuesday last. It is 
not a character which calls forth his best powers; but he was 
highly and most deservedly applauded. W.C. 





ORATORIOS. 
Tue Oratorio at Drury Lane, on Wednesday last, appeared 


to us one of the most interesting performances of this descrip-- 


tion we have attended for some time. It opened with a selec- 
tion from Mozart’s Requiem. Although two or three of the 
finest pieces were omitted, and although those that were given 
were not executed with the precision and pathos which such a 
production requires, we could not repress feelings of the o- 
est emotion in hearing this sublime and mysterious ' farewell, 
which the great Mozart bid to this world in the prime of his 
earthly career. The Requiem was his last composition ; and 
the incomparably affecting strains of this service for the dead, 
were the last sounds he heard before he resigned his breath. 
Written on his sick bed, he expressed a desire to hear it exe- 
cuted by a limited number of performers. He was carried 
from his bed to another room, where he listened to the per- 
formance till his overpowered feelings required his removal, 
and he died the next morning. ; 

The two Misses De Lihu, from France, tade their first 
appearance at these Oratorios. They sing well, execute their 
Duetts with sisterly precision, and Mad. V. De Lihu’s low 
notes produce a fine second. But the few specimens we had of 
their abilities, were not sufficient to equal the expectations 
rumour had caused us to form. Mrs. Salmon still maintained 
the supremacy among the vocal corps; she sang a great num- 
ber of airs,-and some bravuras, with infinite sweetness and 
skill. A little more animation and emphatic expression would 
leave nothing to be wished for. Mr. Graam also sang with 





* Our limits do not at present admit a detail of the very pecu- 
liar circumstauces connected with the composition of Mozart's 
Requiem. We prubably shall find room for them in an early 
succeeding Number. 
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deserved applause, but we must observe that he very often 
pitched too flat. ‘ 

Mr. Ries’s celebrated Bardic Overture excited great interest. 
The idea of introducing six harps, (obbligate,) is as original as 
the manner in which he has availed himself of this novel 
harmonic support. Indeed, the overture altogether, like most 
of Mr. Ries’s works, shows mind, genius, and great science. 
We sce the favorite pupil of Beethoven. 

The third act of this Oratorio consisted of a very good se- 
lection from Mozart’s Zauberflote, which was well performed 
and sung, except that some pieces were taken too tamely, and 
that the vocalists frequently thought they knew more what 
was required than Mozart. Even Mr. Bellamy would indulge 
himself in creating gratuitous pauses, in order to flutter about 
them in sundry pretended decorative flourishes. From this 
charge Mr. Pyne ought however to be excepted; he sang 
Mozart tale quale. The Overture, that great master-piece of 
dramatic introductions, was played in a masterly style by all 
pty a little quicker still, and it would have been perfection 
itself. 


THEATRE DE L'ODEON. 

Tue departure of Clausel has interrupted the representations 
of Les Deux Philibert. The absence of this actor threatened 
to paralyse the Repertory of the Odeon; but thistheatre must 
never despair in the hands of M. Picard. It is by a new sue- 
cessful attempt that he has thought fit to make one that is 
already of some standing furgotten, 

Captain Bebronde is a brave commander, who has amassed 
some millions on board of his privateer La Belle Frangaise, 
and would be happy to share his fortune with an amiable wo- 
man. But he is fifty years old, and at this age one is in danger 
of not pleasing, or if one pleases of having rivals to fear. To 
ward off all inconveniences, the Captain has invited to his 
Chateau three women, to whom he devotes the tenderest cares 
and the most delicate attentions; one is Victorine, his ward; 
the second, a Madame de Montclair, a very amiable widow ; 
and the third, a Mademoiselle Rose D’Armainville, a lively 
romp, who is accompanied by her mother. The Captain keeps 
these ladies at adistance from all kinds of company, and hopes 
he shall -have time to get one of the three to declare in his fa- 
vor, before any one comes to disturb him in his solitude. Un- 
happily this solitude is situated between the Saone and the 
high road from Paris to Lyons. Through a grate of the Cha- 
teau the diligence is seen to pass, and through another the 
coach full of passengers. While the Captain is congratulating 
himself on being alone, unwelcome visitors come and besiege 
him on every side; his nephew arrives in a post-chaise; a 
young student of law, the son of his solicitor, alights from the 
diligence, and proceeds to the Chateau whergrhe proposes to 
pass the vacation; lastly, the coach sets down a certain M. 
Dutilleul, a manufacturer of Lyons, whom an accident obliges 
to ask hospitality. The Captain is at first inclined to be 
angry; but reflecting that his nephew has long cherished in 
his heart an ardent passion, that the young lawyer is buta 
simpleton, and that M. Dutilleul is married, he thinks he has 
no reason to be afraid, and gives every body a very good re- 
ception. He has soon reason to repent of his confidence ; for 
just as he is going to make to Madame Montclair a confes- 
sion of his attachment, he receives the notice of her clandes- 
tine marriage with M, Dutilleul. In despair, he then resolves 
to offer his homage to his ward, and finds the young lawyer at 
her feet; the young rogue has feigned to be a simpleton in 
order to gain admission. Having no choice left, he asks the 
hand of the young Rose; but she is the very mysterious beauty 
who has inspired his nephew with so ardent a passion. Re- 
pulsed on ail sides, the unfortunate Captain, who is resolved 
to marry at all events, has no other resource than to apply to 
the mother of Rose, and the piece ends with three marriages, 
and the celebration of four weddings. The denouement of this 
spirited and comic intrigue is too soon anticipated; this defect 
is perhaps inkerent in the subject, but M. Picard has saved 
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it with great skill. Nothing can be more varied than. the de- 
tails of the triple eustsigle of the unlucky Captain. The 
third act, at the beginning of which the action seems to be 
finished, is particularly remarkable for originality and gaiety. 
The piece was very well performed, and unanimously ap- 
plauded. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

Manuivs.— Retirement oF Tatma.—Manlius is a tragedy 
of the second order, which the gloomy energy of Talma’s acting, 
raises to the first. It has the advantage of being played with 
an ensemble not very usual at the Theatre Francais. Every 
performer seems to have a character exactly suited to his 
talents. It is sure always to attract a full house. It was the 
very day after the representation of this tragedy, while the 
spectators were still full of the profound emotions which Talma 
had excited, that the journals announced his intention to with- 
draw from the stage. It is certain that he has given notice of 
it to the Committee of the Theatre Frangais, and that his 30 
years’ service give him a right to it. But it is supposed that 
the business will be arranged by means of some concessions, 
and that the whole will end in what is technically called a 
fausse sortie. 

ACADEMIE ROYALE DE MURIQUE, 

Tue Deatn or Apet: Le Bourerots Gentitnomme: For 
the last performance of Fleury.—The annals of the Theatre 
have perhaps never offered a representation so brilliant as that 
which was given on Thursday last at the Opera, for the benefit 
of Fleury. All those whom this actor has charmed during his 
long career, by the graces uf his performance, were desirous 
of paying him a last tribute of admiration and gratitude. The 
crowd of spectators was prodigious, and it was necessary to 
return above 2000 francs of the money received, to persons 
who had not been able to find room in the Theatre. 


THE NEW THEATRE OF SAN-CARLOS AT NAPLES, 
AND DUPORT THE FRENCH DANCER. 

Literary characters seldom make their fortunes in any 
country: Gilbert ended his days in an hospital ; Schiller at the 
period of his death was only in possession of a single piece of 
money; and Sheridan scarcely left enough to defray the ex- 
pences of his funeral, A few weeks ago an unfortunate person 
in the Hotel Dieu wrote some stanzas of a soft melancholy 
character, which were inserted in several journals. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that at the very moment when this 
unhappy poet was appealing to every generous heart for relief, 
Mademoiselle Bigotti had just concluded the purchase of a 
house for 100,000 francs, in the Rue Saint Marc, and M. Du- 
port had paid 150,000 francs for au hotel in the Rue Saint 
Anne, 

A propos of M. Duport.—He has recently been engaged in 
an affair which created as much noise in Italy as that of Ma- 
dame Catalani did in Germany. When a singer took it into 
her head to give herself the airs of a Princess, it was to be 
expected that a dancer would endeavour to raise himself still 
higher, and this has in reality been attempted. The details of 
this memorable affair are official: we extract them frum the 
Moniteur of the Two Sicilies, and they may perhaps serve our 
readers for a moment’s amusement. 

“ M. Duport was at Paris: the Managers of the Royal The- 
atres of Naples sent him very advantageous proposals for 
dancing during the two months of the Carniva! of 1817. The 
eldest son of Terpsichore did not belie his celestial origin; he 
consented to become the God of the magnificent temple which 
has just risen from its ashes—the Theatre of San Carlos. The 
answer which he returned to the Managers was nut distinct ; 
it manifested in some degree the obscurity of the ancient ora- 
cles. At length, however, he came to a decision, and having 
crossed on the wings of Zephyr the fertile meadows of France, 
the frozen summits of the Alps, the deep vallies of the Appe- 
nines, he descended on the enchanted plains of Parthenope. 








But the Managers of the Royal Theatres, beiug unwilling to 
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remtiaint in a state of uncertainty, had made sure of some other 
children of Terpsichore: Heary, Antonio, Madame Querian, 
and Comte were already engaged. Duport, notwithstanding 
this, was received with open arms ; the golden branch was pre- 
sented to him, and rich and magnificent offerings were depo- 
sited at his airy feet. The Managers proposed to allow this 
dissatisfied God a yearly salary of a 85,000 francs, two free 
benefits, a suitable residence and all kinds of dresses and dou- 
ceurs, He was only required to dance one hundred times dur- 
ing the year 1817. M. Duport thought it beneath his dignity 
to accept these offers; he demanded. 25,000 francs for dancing 
fifteen times during the Carnival, and 75,000 for the remainder 
of the year; in addition to all the advantages already enume- 
rated, he demanded a free table for himself, fur Madame his 
wife, for Monsieur his son, and Messieurs the persons of his 
suite; a carriage, horses; coachmen, and footmen provided and 
maintained at the expense of the Theatre. He moreover de- 
manded three benefits, and would only engage to dance eighty- 
four times during the year, fearing that the public might relax 
in the worship due to his feet, if he had the weakness to display 
them more frequently before mortal eyes. 

The administration of the Theatre Royal therefore broke with 
M. Duport, and determined on opening San Carlos without 
him. A new ballet was in preparation, composed by M. Taz- 
lioni, entitled appropriately enough, La modestie récompensée. 
M. Duport, bowever, subsequently adjusted his differences, 
and deigned to appear at the first representation. This busi- 
ness may perhaps teach him a useful lesson, and induce him 
to serve his apprenticeship to a virtue which is usually the con- 
comitant of great men, and therefore ought to be his. 
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FASHLONABLE INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


A case of a very carious nature has lately taken place, 
namely that of Doctor Free, v. Sir Montague Roger Bur- 
goyne, for non-attendance of divine worship. ‘The Rev- 
erend Doctor, it seems, has made free with the Baronet’s 
moral character, but has found himself in the wrong box, 
as the baronet has ¢aken the liverty to bring the parson’s 
neglect of duty and personal non-attendance into. public 
notice. “Tis a pity that these instances, too frequent alas ! 
of dereliction of duty in the clerical profession were not 
more known and more publicly punished. We can state 
one of high importance and flagrant neglect. The Rev. Mr. 
has a large living, we believe 15001. or 1600l. per 
annum : he himself is a non-resident, passing much of his 
time in powerful libations to Bacchus, devoting another 
portion of it to the loves and the graces, and giving the 
residue to gaming and sleep. These gentleman-like amuse- 
meuts have drained the purse of the worthy divine, and 
he finds it convenient to dwell on the continent. His 
journeyman is likewise a prime fellow ; keeps a fleet hack- 
ney; drinks as hard as the Rector; and, as it is vulgarl 
termed, out-runs the constable—a literal example of which 
we shall briefly state. Being lately arrested for debt, he 
wea upon his brother-in-law, John Doe or Richard 

, to take him in his giy to the house of a friend in the 
country, who was to give him money to pay the debt and 
costs with handsome remuneration for the indulgence. 
The bailiff consented; and it was agreed upon that the 
parties should stop at the back of the house, and that the 
clergyman should proceed alone to it, in order to cast no 
shur upon his cloth. This accordingly was done; but the 
game parson brushed and took the country, leaving his 
B——m behind him.--O! tempora! O! mores! 

A meeting of our Belles at the west end of the town, is 
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speedily to take place in order to take into consideration the 
subject of Reform, and likewise for the abolition of sinecure 
places which many of their husbands are accused of hold- 
ing: their situations are to be vacated and fresh occupants, 
all efficient members, to be elected. Much speaking is ex- 
pected and extraordinary motions will be made: there will 
certainly be no dumb belles among them. 

We are told that the quondam private soldier (not very sold- 
ier-like) told his genteed friend Mr. Hunt,that itwas unworthy 
a Gem'man to deseend to a pugilistic encounter with one who 
was not his equal, and that the Champion of the British 
nation should not thus expose himself. Mr. Morley, who 
is a sort of a wit, observed, it is said, that he had kept the 
British a considerable time which was more than Hunt 
could say, who could scarcely keep himself; and, as for 
the British, be had too long kept them in an error: more- 
over, that he was brought up to the bar (an honorable 
profession), whilst he, Hunt, might come to it by his treason- 
able doctrines in a far different way. This created a loud 
laugh, and the whole fancy declared that the orator ex- 
posed himself more by his retreat than by even his silly 
levelling principles. 

The following lines were written on the occasion by 
one of the fancy : 
Said Coffee-house Morley to Orator Hunt, 
“T’ll give you a milling, that’s honest and blunt :” 
But the champion of besdems rejected the same, 
And prov’d his breed dunghill, whilst Morley’s was game. 


—_— ——. 


Next Cobbet was challeng’d ; but he shew’d the feather ; 

For shy cocks are fittest for “ flocking together :” 

They each waddled off midst the shouts which prevail, 

* —a the white streak that runs through their 
tail!” 

It is well known that in France and other foreign coun- 
tries, all the public buildings are erected by the order, and 
at the expence of the government. Some foreigners were 
therefore surprized to hear that the Waterloo Bridge was 
built by a company of private adventurers. ‘‘ And has 
the present government left no monument of its magnifi- 
cence?” “ Yes,” said a by-stander, ‘‘ the—Wooden Pagoda 
Bridge in the Park, was raised under their direction.” 

Prostrations, humiliations, and genuflexions are so 
adverse to British habits and to British independence, 
that we caano&wonder at the backwardness which our 
ambassador shewed to these vile condescensions. To a 
Briton, the Emperor of the Sun has nothing more impos- 
ing than the Man in the Moon, nor have his various 
titles in nubibus any more effect om the mind or on the 
ear, than the passing breeze which wafts an insect in his 
course, or a withered leaf in its fall. Descended from 
a General whose sword had bestowed conquest on his 
nation’s flag, and whose benevolent hand had dispensed 
bread to savages and to slaves, Lord Amherst was little 
fitted to descend to the level of a quadruped, and to 
grovel and crawl before an idolatrous despot on hands 
and knees: he felt the force of the immortal Ovid's 
words; ‘‘Os homini sublime dedit ;” and scorned the 
worm-like homage exacted by tyranny. 

Mr. Cobbet, it is. expected, will in future be more 
chaste, refined and purified in his language and _publica- 
tions, since the last correction of his works. The hard 
rubs he got from Mr. Lockhart may polish him a little ; 
and the well applied horsewhip may have a wholesome 
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effect, and enable hini to- throw off the gross Aumours ef 
his constitution. Many have suffered under the coarse 
fash of his vulgar yet dangerous and popular pen. The 
lash he has lately undergone will teach him ten times 
more than volumes in folio in refutation of his doetrines 
and arguments. Finally, the ci-devant Sergeant has receiv- 
ed Corporal punishment, and, on the seale of degradation 
is going dowa se low, that itis difficult to guess to what 
he will be at last reduced. The only rank he now can 
hold in society is that of rank cowardice. 

The meetings of the Tailors for the purpose of petitien- 
ing for Reform is truly novel. It may suit their interests 
to alter men and measures! as annual Parliaments might 
bring in bills far different from septennial ones. This 
proves them to be men of principle, though not men of 
weight. The clipping of sineeure places, narrowing 
pubtie expenditure, fitting habits to the pressure of the 
times, aul curtailing the civil list, is net so much out ef 
reason ; but we doubt if they are sincere in giving seats 
without fee or reward, though they would have no objec- 
tion to new lining the House and doubling the number of 
its representatives with turncoats, no doubt, and “ men in 
buckram.” Upon the whole, their plan, however seamly it 
may appear, will not suffice to mend the breeches made by 
time on the old native stuff of the constitution, and would 
neither wear so well, nor look so becoming as the national 
manufacture of our ancestors. A similar meeting of shoe- 
makers, simple souls! is at last resolved upon: we re- 
commend. for their motto,— 

“© Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

Ways and Means.—How some nobles and fashionables 
can get on as it is called, is marvellous. We know one 
most illustrious personage who lost a few years ago, 
£40,000 to a dashing Huzzard, whose separated part- 
ner receives a fourth of his income, and who has annui- 
tized almost all the rest; yet, without wood to cut, land 
to mortgage, houses to sell--in short, with a mere pension, 
still keeps up the splendor of his establishment, even 
without the dezterous aid of the inimitable U o the 
I——, who has returned to his natale solum. 

Mr. L h, who met with a serious accident in the 
park a few days past, was, as the learned legal gentleman 
himself says, a very capital-horseman: it must however at 
least be allowed that he has fallen off in his horseman- 
ship of late. 

The Dake of S———- is nominated President of the 
Hospital for Jews!!! How kind to follow these Levites, 
through all the stages of life! But as they are notorious 
for their attachment to the great, and for following them 
even further than is at all times convenient, it is possible 
that he may feel himself bound to a reviprogity of ser- 
vices. 

The gentlemen of the learned profession of the law 
have been not unfrequently called blood-suckers : im how 
desperate a state must the client now be, when the vice- 
chancellorship is to be bestowed upen a Leech ! 

We are mformed by a friend in Paris, that Lord 
H—k—e has taken back his plump imamorata, and has 
dismissed his confessor, father Ambrose. Whether this 
measure be an affair of interest, per forza, or di Cuore, 
we know not. 

It is said that the heir of the illustrious House of M—b 
not very long ago won many hundreds at what is called a 











Hell, not an hundred miles from Bennet Street, St. Jumes’s ! 
How judicious it is to fatten a pidgeon before he is 
plucked! with what astonishing multiplication will this 
sum return te the sowrce it was drawn from! Some 
pretend that he slipped his foet om going down stairs : 
on which an Oxonian driend wittily remarked “ Facilis 
descensus Aserni.” 

An Englishman attempting to order his dinner at Beau- 
villier’s in the Palais Royal, in the French language, asked 
(amongst sixteen other clishes) for fried soles, which he 
called “ des ames frittes”—“ fried souls!” The waiter 
wittily said to his companion: “ Parblew! eet Anglais-la 
a un gout d’Enfer !” 

THE SALON DES ETRANGERS, at Paris, has under- 
gone a thorough change. ‘The Marquis no longer presides 
over it; fresh tickets have been issued’; a many fre- 
quenters of it have been excluded, mostly of our own 
nation. H is painful to think, that the complaints of non- 
paymeut and. misconduct, rest mostly ou the English. A 
ci-devant Life Guardsman sings out too lustily there ; and 
Messrs. H ——e and D e, cum multis aliis, borrow 
money of the waiters and forget to return it. This makes 
the former to be considered as @ Bird of ill omen, and will 
probably one day or other make the latter Stare. 

On the day of the unfortunate Cashman’s Weke, as it is 
called, a number of sailors paraded in Westminster and 
other parts, bearing a black flag with Ne Hunt in- 
scribed on it. The fate of this deluded man, with the 





J atrocities committed by a populace infuriated by want and 


confused by subjects above their capacities, and beyond 
their comprehension, ought to serve as awful lessons to 
the intennperate declaimers of the day. 





A French Journalist, whe has aequired a kind of ¢e- 
lebrity of which few writers will be envious, lately took 
upon himself the task of depreciating the talent of a ¢e- 
lebrated actress. Vexed and tired with criticisms of which 
she was eternally the object, the actress resolved to em- 
ploy the usual means of putting a stop to them: she sent 
the sum of thirty louis to the Zoilus who tormented her 
by his Quotidian msults.—The thirty louis were well re- 
ceived: all reproaches ceased ; but the expected compli- 
ments did not make their appearance. The actress ac- 
cordingly visited the Journalist to enquire into the cause 
of this delay,—Sir, said she, you have received the trifling 
tribute of homage which 1 took the liberty of forwarding 
to you 1—Yes, Madam, I have received the little sam.— 
Oh! very well, Sir, | was afraid it had not been delivered... 
How then?.... You have not deigned to write a single 
line, since....—- But Madam, let us understand eaeh 
other; you paid me for holding my tongue and I have not 
said a word; you have not yet purchased my praises; and 
therefore | have not writfen.—O! I beg pardon, Sir, I 
was not aware.... Well Sir, here are thirty more louis, 
will you afford me your assistance?— Now, Madam, the 
basiness is concluded. Next morning, indeed, the actress 
had to congratulate herself upon the eagerness with which 
she set about reading the paper; she found im it—a fe- 
ceipt for the sum which she had disbursed. — This anecdote 
was some time ago related in the presence of a large party 
at Paris, by & young English gentleman, who, with a view 
to convince the incredulous, added; ‘ The adventure is 
undoubtedly true, for I myself farnished the sixty guineas 
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which were destined at once to pay for the silence and the 
compliments of the Aristarchus.” 

We extract the following article from a Paris paper.— 
It is pretended that the table which it contains is copied 
from an English publication. 

Ever since moralists existed they have written against public 
manners. Ours are certainly not those of the golden age ; but 
it is some consolation to reflect that our neighbours are no 
better than ourselves. For instance, London is gencrall 
allowed to be the terrestrial paradise of husbands: Englis 
wives are regarded as models of tenderness and fidelity. The 
— calculation which we extract from an Enghsh paper, 
is nota little curious. 

State of marriages in London in 1816. 


Runaway Wives 1,132 
Runaway Husbands . ... . 2,348 
Married persons legally divorced . 4,175 
Living in open warfare . . . . . . 17,845 
Living in private misunderstanding . 13,279 
Mutually indifferent . . . . . 55,240 
Regarded as happy . 3,175 
Nearly happy ° 127 
Pertectly happy 13 


Total 96,834 

This is a new kind of statistics. We are assured that one of 
our first moralists is engaged in drawing up a similar account 
for the city of Paris. It will be curivus to see which country 
may claim the advantage of the matrimonial balance. 

The story of the Lady with the Death’s Head, with 
which the French Papers have lately been amusing their 
readers, is not of recent origin, as appears from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which we extract from a number of the 
Journal Historique de Collé for the year 1750. 

There is at present a girl to be married in a convent in 
Paris who will receive an annuity of $0,000 Jivres if she resides 
in Paris, and 40,000 if she resides in the country. This portion 
will be settled upon her future husband by the marriage contract. 
It.is not required that the husband should be either rich, hand- 
» ome, well-made, or possessing rank or education : he must how- 
ever be an honest man and endowed with plain common sense. 
The girl has a _ figure, possesses a considerable share of wit 
and understanding, and has been well educated: but—since 
there absolutely must be a but, she is obliged to wear a silver 
mask continually before her face, as her head or at least her 
face is precisely that of askeleton. She is besides occasionally 
seized with convulsions and struggles similar to those of a dying 
person. Who will consent to marry her? 

Frencu Corn.—One of those persons who amuse 
themselves by observing the most futile occurrences, has 
remarked that of the old pieces of six livres which are yet 
in circulation, two-thirds at least bear the impression of 
the cow, which is the distinctive mark of the mint of Tou- 
louse ; and that many of these pieces, though struck in 
1783, 84, 85, and 86, are as new as though they had been 
issued but yesterday. It is evident, therefore, that the 
minds of the common people have been influenced by the 
following popular proverb: Quand on a dans sa poche un 
écu @ la vache, on ne manque jamais d'argent. 

RoME. 30th January.—Prince Camillo Borghese has 
purchased from the family of Lante, the beautiful Villa 
Lante, distinguished by its admirable situation on the 
Janiculum, and by the architecture and Fresco paintings 
of Giulio Romano. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


BRITISH FEMALES!!! 
THE sombre season of Lent, although it has neither 
promoted fasting, praying, nor even abstinence, imposes 











heavy intervals betwixt the gayer, lighter and more ae- 
tive enjoyments of public amusement, whilst the Concert 
and Oratorio dully and heavily fill up the space; and 
private enjoyment, the tete-a-tete and conversazione sup- 
ply the place of the usual gay and giddy routine. 

Of the latter, we must say a few words.—The picture 
is composed of groupes—the admirers and admired—the 
orators (male a female) and the auditors ; and, as it has 
been. said that the three orders of male beings in fashion- 
able life may be reduced to the ruffians, the exquisites, 
and the useful men, so the three denominations of the fair 
sex may be classed under the heads of savantes, merveil- 
leuses, intriguantes, the latter being generally of riper 

ears. 

The first holds the highest station in point of intellect, 
the second in point of attraction, the third in point 
of operation. The savantes, seated in Cathedra, affect 
masculine manners and strong mind. ‘The familiar nod, 
the stern countenance, the gentlemanlike deportment, 
imposing manner and elevated tone announce the women 
of talent. Negligent, or rather disappointed in their at- 
tractions, they call around them not the Mars or the Ado- 
nis, not the model or the dandy, but the author, the edi- 
tor, the poet, the reviewer, the sycophant and reporter ; 
and from them they receive the incense of adulation with 
front elate and philosophical importance. 

The merveilleuses, reclined on a sopha, seem to admire 
the learned znd lettered dame; but, with unveiled bosom 
and naked arm, with well adjusted tresses and lan-. 
guishing eye, make such a powerful diversion in their fa- 
vor, that every youth of form and fashion revolves round 
these heavenly bodies, forming a constellation which eclipses 
all the rest. 

The intriguantes, like neutral powers, look on and 
draw off what they can, forming from indecision and de- 
sertion a certain 7 a d’armée. 

Thus passes off the night, until it encroaches on the 
matutine hour. The savante retires to her closet with ma- 
terials for a new novel; the merveilleuse dreams of the 
havoc which she has made amongst hearts ; and the in- 
triguante or neutral power ensures a rendezvous for the 
ensuing day. 

With regard to costume, it may be proper to remark, 
that, whilst the short crop, apparent ancle, and mascu- 
line ensemble of the savante attract notice, the brief waist, 
pinched in at the bottom, pigeon tail, large hips, tight 
stays and padded bosom, of the young lisping male tribe, 
with their body in gallowses and their neck in the stocks, 
seem to imitate the softer sex,—having all its weakness 
without any of its attractions. These puny representa- 
tions of manhood are not a little indebted to odoriferous 
waters, and cold cream for the sickly refinement and 
insipidity of their complexions, and for the only suavity 
about them. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANNERS CONTRASTED, BY 
A FRENCH WRITER. j 

FoREIGNERS, and in particular the English, have fre- 
quently reproached us with excessive and extravagant 
politeness. Perhaps they are not entirely wrong. At all 


events, we cannot level a similar reproach against our 
neighbours-on the other side of the Channel. Our com- 
i , they say, are counterfeit coin which are current 
only in France.—Very true.—But then this coin is given 
~ § received for what it is worth; nobody is duped by it. 
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It is now-a-days extensively circulated even among the 
common people; and, of this, certain individuals ver 
coneumity utter complaints. Our baker’s wife may call 
her neighbour Madame, and beg of her a thousand par- 
dons. Yet what does this signify ?— If foreigners do not 
study politeness when in France, they are themselves to 
blame; for they receive gratuitous lessons even in the 
open streets. This is proved by the following anecdote. 
Some days ago an Englishman having asked an apple- 
woman to direct him to a certain street, went away with- 
out thanking her. The woman suffered him to proceed 
to a considerable distance, and then in a loud voice called 
him back again. _The foreigner, supposing that he had 
dropped something, immediately returned. The lady then 
made a low courtesy, and told him that he had forgot to 
thank her. The gentleman immediately drew some a 
from his pocket, gave it to the woman, and again set o 
to the place of his destination. Did he mean to pay for 
this lesson of civility? We de not think so: he supposed 
the woman was asking payment for the direction she had 
given him. This is the more probable, as.it is well known 
that in England the slightest services are taxed and paid 
for. This has no doubt occasioned our neighbours to re- 
linquish the custom of thanking. Their good manners are 
in their purses, and with good reason are but sparingly 
drawn forth :—ours being on our lips, we are naturally 
the more lavish of them. The word compliment, which 
is both French and English, but which in France has a 
very different meaning to that which it bears in England, 
is a proof of what we alledge. If for the correction of 
our sins, and in particular of your purse, you should 
appen to go to London, you will scarcely have engaged 
two persons to serve you, when ten will present them- 
selves, and on all hands ask you for compliments. You 
will perhaps offer them thanks, civilities, and protestations. 
But this is a useless expense, a species of coin which is not 
current in London. It is money which they demand of 
you, and you must pay them. But you will soon become 
tired of these compliments. You will re-embark, and if 
you are not acquainted with all the richness of the English 
language, you will at least bear in mind the value of cer- 
tain words. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps—Monpay, Marcu 17, 1817. 

A Petition was presented from che inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood 
ef Bandon in Ireland, praying for the repeal of the tax on windows. 

A Petition was also presented from the Bath Agricultural Society. 

Beth were ordered to lie on the table. 

The Bill for the more effectual p ion of 
ficst time. It was ordered to be printed forthwith, and be read a 
Thursday next. 

The Indemnity Bill, and the Silk Exportation Bill, were read # second time. 

The Royal Assent was given to the Regent's Protection, the Army and Navy 
Seduction, the Coffee Duty,. the Carnatic Commissioners, the Barrack, the 
Passengers, and the King’s Bench Fees Regulation Bills. 

_ House or Commons—Mownoay, Mancze 17, 1817. 

Petitions were presented from Ross, in Herefordshire, praying for Parliamen- 
taryReform, and an Abolition of ali Sinecure Places; from Ipswich, praying for 
Retrenchment in the Public Expenditure ; from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of London, praying that the House may not sanction any State Lottery ; 
from the same, complaining of the various frauds and deceptions practised both 
im the M lis and p ial towns, by the means of Mock Auctious ; from 
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Copping, in Essex, praying a revision of the Poor Laws; from the Needle-makers 
of Reddish, in Worcestershire, praying that a tax may be laid on machines; from 
Lanark, praying to be relieved from the tax upon houses of a rent under SI. ; 
aud from an individual, named Butt, stating that a fine. of 10001., which he 
had paid under a sentenee of the Court of King’s Bench, had not been applied 
tothe ute of Goveroment. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


All these were read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

A Bill was brought in for the better repairing and paving the streets of London. 
Read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Friday. 

The Exchequer Court Bill, and the Exchequer Bills Bill, were read @ second 
time, and itted for Wednesday. 

The Marine Mutiny Bill was read a third time and passed. 

In a Committee of Supply, to whith the Ordnance Estimates were ordered to be 
referred, Mr. WARD said it was his intention to move a vote on account, as was 
done with regard to the Army and Navy Estimates, limiting the supply to six 
mouths, ending on the 30th of June, 1817. The following sums were accordingly 
voted— 

£ 248,000 for the General Service of the Ordnance Department for the half 
year, from the ist of January to the 30th of June, 1817. 

£ 25,000 for the services of 1815, not provided for by Parliament. 

£25,081 for the services of 1816, not provided for by Parliament. 

£ 24,000 for the reduction of the expenses of the Ordnance Department for tle 
half year, &c, 

£ 105,000 for allowances to half-pay officers, superannuated officers, pensions 
to widows of officers belonging to the department, for the half year, &c, 

£ 35,000 for the like purposes for 1816, unprovided for by Parliament. 

£ 15,000 for allowances, P ions, &c. to sup ted and half-pay 
officers in the civil department of the Ordnance, for the half year, a&c. 

£72,000 for the general Ordnance service in Ireland, for the half year, &c. 

£7000 for pay for retired officers belonging to the Irish Artillery and Evgineers, 
for the half year, &c. 

£ 1074 for pensions, Pp 
year, &c. 

The resolutions were agreed to, the House resumed, and the Report was order- 
ed to be brought up to-morrow. 


House or Lorps—Tvespay, Marcu 18, 1817. 
The Mutiny Bill, and Marine Mutiny Bill, were brought up from the Commons, 
and read a first time, 
Lord HOLLAND moved for Papers connected with the treatment of Nupo- 
leon Bonaparte at St. Helena. [A long debate ensued, on which we have else- 
where commented}. The motion was negatived without a division. 


Houses or Commons—Tvespay, Marcu 18, 1817. 

Petitions were presented from Mitcham in Surrey, complaining of the large 
standing army, and praying for reform ; from the town of Belfust, praying for the 
abolition of sinecure places ; from a poor laborer, named James Evans, confined 
in Worcester Gao!, for a proctor’s bill of 141. ; and from the inhabitants of St. Pe- 
ter’s, in the county of Cork, for the repeal of the window tax. 

All these were received and ordei:ed to be laid on the table. 

A Petition was presented from the town of Wellington in Shropshire, praying 
relief from the present heavy burden of the poor rates; received and ordered to 
be referred to the committee of poor laws. 

A Bill was brought in to amend the 54th and 55th of the King, for the better 
preservation of the peace in Ireland, and for the better regulation of the police. 
The Bill was read a first time. ~ 

Mr. CALCRAFT moved for a writ for the election of a new member to serve 
in the present Parliament for the Borough of Bridport, in the room of Mr-Serjeant 
Best, who had accepted the office of one of the Justices of the Great Sessions ot 
Wales. 

Sir S. ROMILLY observed, that he could not help taking this opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to the distinction made between the English 
and Welch Judges, with regard to the capacity of sitting in that House. The lat- 
ter had duties equally arduous, although not so frequently exercised, as those of 
the former ; they had to sit in judgment in cases affecting the property, reputa- 
tion, and lives, of his Majesty's subjects. 

Auother writ was ordered to be issued. 

The Hon. Mr. LYTTLETON rose in pursuance of his notice, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the dangerous, immoral, and fraudulent mode of raising mo- 
ney upon the people by way of lotteries. 

Mr. LYTTLETON’S statement respecting the scheme of the present lottery 
was this:—That the odds, reckon them as you will, and assuming the nominal 
prizes (where the winner has puid more than he receives) as real ones, are nearly 
four to one against the holder of a ticket, instead of more than two to one in his 
favor, as the first scheme (the only one published in the newspapers) with asto- 
nishing impudence, pretends. This scheme states 10,098 prizes to 4,502 blanks : 
but of these prizes, no less than 8,000 are tickets for a supplementary lottery, of 
~which the scheme is given in the Gazette, but in great part carefully held back by 
the contractors in their advertisements, where the great prizes it contains are 
alone mentiuned, to tempt the credulous. In this supplementary lottery, there 
are 6,956 blanks, for 1,044 prizes; so that there the chances are seven to one 
against any prize, nominal or real. Then, since in the first lottery 8,000 of these 
bad chances are called prizes, let them be deducted from the total of 10,098, and 
there remain only 2,098 to 12,502 blanks—uagain near seven to one against the ad- 
venturer. Upon this showing, then, he who gambles iv these two lotteries, or 
rather in this lottery of four drawings, has, at the best, twochances, each of seven 
to one, against lum ; or three and a half to one against him on the whole. 

But Mr. LYTTLETON, iu order not to overcharge his case in stating it to 
the House, did, in fact, greatly understate it; as will appear to whoever consi- 
ders, that vast proportion of the prizes in the supplementary lottery are nominal, 
amounting only to 101.—less than half the price of a ticket when sold in sma!! 
shares: so that the winuer of.such « prize is in fact a loser to the same amount. 
There are not less than 1,008 such 101. prizcs, out of 1,044, in this .upplementary 
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lottery ; leaving ouly 36 effective prizes ; and the chances of such an effective 
priae 1,064 to 36, or above 220 to 1 against the dupe. When this abatement of 
the whole favorable chances of the two lotteries is estimated, it will set the odds 
enormously high indeed against the public. The chances of the second lottery 
are, in fact, as nothing. Add them, however; i. e. add 86 to the whole number 
of the real prizes of the first lottery (¢,098), and it gives 2,194; and the chances 
then are, 12,466 to 2,184, or more than six to one in favor of Government and the 
Contractor. 

~ The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER could see nothing bad in the sys- 
tem of Lotteries, umiess all games of chance were to be condemned, and if such 
games were declared lawful, they were never so allowable as when they tended 
to promote the benefit of the State! If people felt inclined to ruin themselves, 
they could accomplish their point without the aid of a Lottery! 

The Hon. Mr, LYETLETON in reply, animadverted on the arguments which 
had been adduced in refutation of the motion he still contended for. He was 
glad to observe, that the principle of the thing was given up by the advocates of 
the measure. They were cheating the King’s subjects; and he would rather, if 
money must be had for the business of State, that it was obtfined by borrowing 
than procured by swindling. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw, and the House divided, 





For the Previous Question - 73 
For the Original Question - 26 
Against the Resolution - AT 


Hovse or Lornps—Wepwnespvay, Marcu 19. 

The Silk Bounty Bill, and the Marine Officers Indemnity Bill, were read a third 
time and passed. 

The Mutiny Bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed to- 
morrow. 

House or Commons—Wepnespay, Marcu 19. 

Petitions were presepted froin the Parish of Saint Paul, Covent Garden, sug- 
gesting several modificatiqns of the Saving Banks Bill; and from the Publicans 
at Manchester, prafing for a repcal of the heavy Duties payable on granting | 
Licences, 

Both were read, and ordered to die upon the table. 

The New Street Bill; a Bill to enable Justices of the Peace to ascertain and 
settle tables of the fees and other allowances of the Clerks of the Peace in their 
respective counties; a Rill to explain and amend the 48th of the King relative to 
the Window Duty, and a Bill to amend and alter the Act for the farther improve- 
ment of the Land Revenue of the Crown, were read a first time. 

The Navai Stores Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Ponsonby gave notice, that on the 2@nd April next, he should move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to extend the provisions of the Act of Anne, incapacitating 
certain officers to sit in that House, to every person holding the situation of 
a Welch Judge. 

House or Lonps—Tuourspay, Marcu 20. 

The Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill was read a second time and ordered ro 
be committed to-morrow. 

The Army and Mariuve Mutiny Bills were read the third time and passed. 

House or Commons—Tuurspay, Marcu 20. 

A Petition was presented from the Ward of Bishopsgate, praying for Parliamen- 
tary Reform, which was read and ordered to lie on the table. 

A Petition was presented frem Leicester on the subject of the Poor Laws, which 
was ordered to be,referred to the Committee on the Poor Laws. 

The Exchequer Bills Bill was read a third time. 

The Colkiery Labourers Bild was read a second time. 

The Madhouse Bill was read a third time and passed. 











POLITICS. 


It is benourable to the sentiments and the feelings of 
the British nation, that, while important subjects of in- 
ternal policy call for so much of their attention, the fate 
of the Exile of St. Helena excites so deep and universal 
an interest. On this subject, however, all reasoning re- 
duces itself to a very narrow compass. 

Generous ambition and honourable war are essential ex- 
citements of the human mind : they generate skill and cou- 
rage. Nor are these unallied with high moral advantages. 
We may venture to say, that Valour is the son, and Virtue 
> daughter of Wisdom. The high intelligence of ancient 

reece was closely allied with civil rivalry and inter-na- 
tional war ; and, in modern Europe, the contest which has 
just ended bas more elicited genius, and more ame- 
liorated public opinion then any other event could have 
done. Weare no enemies, therefore, to generous ambition 
and henevrable war. 

To the benndless ambition of Napoleon, then, when he 
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dized her dominion and her glory—when he was the 
scourge and the terror of Europe—when the feeble conti- 
nental kings in wretched weakness or in awe, knelt before 
his footstool—to his boundless ambition Britain was the 
sole obstacle, and her subjugation or destruction was 
therefore his chiefest aim. Hence patrictism and pride, 
impatience of threats and scorn of danger, love of inde- 
pendence and contempt of despotism, then rendered reci- 
procal enmity, hate, and schemes of destruction, the duty 
of every Englishman. 

Even now, the privot of this man’s footstep on 
the shore of France would terror-strike the worshippers 
of the divine right of kings, the declaimere of ultra- 
royalism and the admirers of superstitious mummery ; 
the pageantry of Bourbonism would fall, as it has fallen— 
like the ephemeral fabrie which the magic wand of panto- 

ches the 
possibility of distinguishing what part of it first reaches 
the earth; and three hundred thousand: veteran and 
devoted soldiers would once more start up in arms. The 
peace and security of England, therefore, require even 
now that her armies should occupy the fortrésses of 
France, and that this man, so hated and so beloved, should 
be closely and strictly guarded. ry 

But at this moment, he is fallen from his grandeur, his 
glory is eclipsed, his friends are scattered and dispersed, 
his wife and his child are torn from him, he is a sad ani 
solitary exile—in one word, he is ia the power of England. 
Would it not then be mean, base and infamous, if Eng- 
gland were to trample on her prisoner, or ‘were to tolerate 
in those to whom he is entrusted, one act, word or look of 
insult—one, even the minutest, unnecessary infliction 2 

Such inflictions, then, are alleged; and an investigation 
is equally due to honour and to humanity. However 
secretly instituted, we know it will not be withheld. 
Some, indeed, talk of delicacy due to the feelings of the 
officer to whose custody Napoleon has been committed ; 
but he who has the delicacy to accept the office of gaoler, 
however high or low his rank may be, has the delicacy 
not to be hurt by fair investigation. For such delicacy, 
we are persuaded, the honour of England will nev er be 
compromised. 

We have already avowed oursejves the advocates of ge- 
nerous ambition and honorable war. What we have said 
on the subject is strictly applicable to the Chinese empire 
and its external relations. If ever there existed a negative 
proof that adversity generates intelleet—that men learn 
only by suffering—that humanity makes its greatest ad- 
vances only through tears and blood—throngh terrific 
wass and glorious triumphs, China affords the proof. 

The Chinese empire has, during a long series of ages, 
enjoyed a peace rarely interrupted by any war. ‘The spi- 
rit of its inhabitants bas never been roused: their energies 
have never been exerted. All has sunk into death-like 
lassitude and indolent repose. Genius has been extinguish- 
ed; morality, perverted ; humanity, degraded. That infan- 
ticide which has heen required to thin its population, has 
left behind only villains : war would have left only heroes. 

When nations fall so low, it is a law of God and na- 
ture, not less beneficent than it is wise, that they should 
speedily become a prey te some neighbouring power. 
Such soon will be the fate of China. To discern this, but 
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In these soft and seductive regions, where gold, gems 
aod luxury, are more admired than steel and enduring 
valour—where men are the destined victims of native 
despotism or of colonial slavery, no Asiatic prince is 
likely to arise as their redeemer. The tide ef conquest must, 
‘as heretofore, flow from the north. The ocean route, how- 
ever, is now a more facile one than that of the Scythian 
desert ; and the men of England, not the Tartar hordes 
of Russia, are destined to regenerate the East. 

We take precedence of all other journals in informing 
our readers, from high authority, of a truth known to a 
few in the highest circles of India, that a British invasion 
of the Chinese empire is not looked at as a distant event, 
and that its path is across the mountains of Nepaul! The 
jealousy which the Chinese feel of that achievement, the 
high tone which our ambassador employs, the conduct 
of the Alceste, and the daily attendance of Lord Ex- 
mouth at the Admiralty, sufficiently illustrate our state- 
ment. 





Friends as we are to every real improvement in the state, 
we were vot displeased at what lately passed in the House 
of Commons relative to what are called the Welsh Judges. 
It is admitted that the administration of justice would be 
liable to the suspicion of partiality, if the two judges who 
are now at Lancaster were members of parliament.—In the 
name of common sense, why should not the same reason- 
ing apply to the judges of the adjoining county of Chester, 
who are both members of the House of Commons ? 

Aud here it may not be amiss to hint, that as 4 revision 
of some of our more important laws, (the Bankrupt espe- 
cially), is loudly called for, surely such a measure might 
bs easily and speedily adopted. We have three Ex-Chan- 
cellors with salaries of 40001. a year each, two Ex-Chief 
Justices with the same or nearly the same allowances, be- 
sides two retired puisne Judges—all of whom, we doubt 
not, would be most happy to render the public so essen- 
tial a service, if the Regent would be graciously pleased to 
direct a Commission to be issued for the purpose. A.W. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A motion wes 9a Monday made in the Court of Chancery, on the part of Mr. 
Southey, for an iujunction to stop the publication of the poem called “ Wat 
Tyler,” on the ground, as we understood, that Mr. Southey had neither sold nor 
assigned his right to the present publisher. On Wednesday the Lord Chancellor 
gave judgment in this cause. His Lordship found the work to be one of the 
tmost pernicious tendency, and of course a case in which a Court of Equity had 
ne right to interfere ; he therefore dismissed the application. 

The Congo sloop of war is arrivedat Deptford. Several large cases, containing 
the watural' groductions of Africa, collected in the late expedition to the Congo, 
have beep sent to Sir Joseph Banks, for the purpose of being assorted in’ thei: 
respective classes : many of them are of a kind hitherto unknown, and the whole 
will shortly be submitted to the inspection of the public. 

Application, it is said, has been made by the French to Ministers, for issuing 
the usual orders to our settlements, for giving facility to the expedition under 
Mons. Freycinet, which consists of the Uranie frigate and a corvette, about to 
sail from France to finish their survey of New Holland. Of course this request 
will be complied with ; and, it is added, that Government have come to the 
determination of undertaking a similar enterprise, and have sent for that purpose 
a li panied by two young midshipmen, who are to perform the 
service in one of the small vessels belonging to Port Jackson. 

Mr. Ruthiger has just published a report, addressed to the Members of the 
Freach Institute, oa the solution of the problem of the “ Quadrature of the 
Circle.” This lite report contains all the p dings and tical ealeu- 
lations employed by the author to attain the exact demonstration of this quadra- 
ture, which has hitherto been deemed impossible. It remains for the learned 
Areopagus, to which M. Ruthiger has addressed his work, to decide upon the 
merit of this geometrician, and the reality of hig discovery. 

A third edition ef a ‘late French translation of the works of Cicero, has 
appeared at Pavis. It is vexatious that the discovery made at Rome by M. de 
Niebuhr, of the fragment of the Oration for Reberius, and another fragment of 
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works of the Roman orator. This edition, which is already so excellent, would 
infallibly have been enriched by these two fragments. 

The Articles of the Library of Mr. Mac Carthy which produced 3,000 francs, 
(or 411. 13s. 4d.) from the 21 to the @7th of February, are the following : 

Nos. 427 Pseces Christiane, a manuscript by N. Jarry, 501. 8s. 4d. 
1250 Justinieni Imperatoris Institutiones 1468, Jange folie, 691. Gs. Ad. 
2809 Recueil de Poesies des Trowbadours, jn foljo, 41). 26s. 8d. 
2789 Petri Carmeliani Carmen, im ¢to. 411. 33s. 4d. 
2824 Le Roman de la Rose, a manuscript in large folip, 56l. 13s. 4d. 
4352 Coesaris que extant 171¢. 2 Vols. in one, in folio C. M. 60). 3s. 4d. 
4393 Taciti Opera, illystravit Brotier 1771, $ Vols. 4to. 431. 8s. 4d. 
4442 Corpus Historia Byzantine 4¢@ Vols. 5é6l. 6s. 8d. 

Mr. Von Haller, Member of the Sovereign Coungil and of the Privy Copacil 
of Berne, has just published the first volume of his great and learned political 
work, called “ The Restoration of the Science of Politics, or the Theory of the 
Natural Social State, opposed to the Artificial Civil State.” The object of this 
work is nothing less than to overthrow @jl phe hitherto prevailing false political 
principles. or revolutiogary errors, and to establish the true ¢octring ip their 
place: which is fopnded on the simple principle, thet States are not arbigrary 
artificial institutions, but differ from other natural social relations only in degree, 
and that therefore the same principle of justice and benevolence prevails, and 
must prevail, in the one as in the other. In the interesting preface, which is 
written with equal perspicyity and eloquence, the author gives a satisfagtor 
account of the origin, the chief principles, the form und arrangement, the spirit 
and object of the work. The importance and novelty of the Contents, us well 
as the energy and beauty of the language, render the work oue of the most 1¢- 
markable literary productions of owr times, and it wil] doubtless excite much 
attention in the learned world. 

Among many other translations ef English works inte German, we observe 
Lord Byron’s Corsair, aad Coxe’s History of the House of Austria. 

The indefatigable Mr. Nunnech, of Hamburg, has finished his Portuguese 
Mercantile Dictionary, which is the fourth pars of his great Eucyclopedia of 
Merchandise. 

ROME.—The following is the statistical Summary of the population of Rome 
for 1816. Children born, 4256. Deaths, 4941. Marriages, 1903. ‘T}ie whole 
population was 128,997 souls: in this number are 32 bishops, 1303 priests, 1286 
Monks and religious, 1172 nuns, 241 seminarists, 2757 sick in the hospitals, 778 
prisoners, and 6@ heretics, Turks, and infdels. The number of families was 
32,587. \ 

The population of Naples amounted to 330,468 souls, at the end of December, 
1815; last year, it was more numerous by 3472. The births ip the latser year 
amounted to about 33 per day; amongst the deaths were those of 2458 foreigners. 








PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD.—In Convocation, the Election for Public Examiners hes fallen on 
Revds. R. Jenkyns, M. A. Fellow of Baliol; and J. Bull, M. A. Student Christ 
Church. Rev. J. Coneybeare, M. A. Christ Church, is appointed Professor of 
Poetry. 

Degrees of M. A. have been conferred on Revds. J. Haretaine, Exeter; G. H. 
Hames, Oriel; J. Davies, Pembroke; and W. Mill, Triuity; Messrs. C. G. B. 
Daubeney, Magdalen; and W. Moore, Pembroke. 

Bachelors’ Degrees have been granted to Messrs. T. R. Ryder, Pembroke; H. 
C. Philpott, St. John’s; and G. Proctor, St. Edmund’s Hall. 

Messrs. J. Hughes, B.A. and W. Evans, B.A., both of Jesus, are elected 
Scholars of that Society. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The Chancellor's Two Gold Medals for Proficients in Clas- 
sical Learning, amongst the commencing Bachelors of Arts, are adjudged to 
Messrs. H. J. Rose, and E. Gambier, of Trinity. 

Degrees of B. C. L. are conferred on Revds, W. Fortescue, St. Johu’s; J. G. 
Wrench, Trinity ; and Mr. J. A. La Merchant, Jesus. 

Bachelors’ Degrees are granted to Measrs. T. Knight, and J. Strickland, St. 
Peter’s; and J. Hodgkins, Trinity. 

Mr. W. S. Walker, ‘Trinity, is elected a Scholar on Lord Craven's foundation. 


— 


TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are happy to be at length enabled to gratify the wishes of the 
majority of our Subscribers by an extension off our Political and 
Fashionable Departments, and to acquaint them that, after the 
present publication, our pages will be so enlarged as to admit of 
this addition, without in the least curtailing our Literary and 
Scientific Depertments. 

M. S.’s communication—The “ Extract of a Letter from Ge- 
neva,”—‘* Remarks on the prefizing of Portraits,” §c.— and 
“ Lines on a Sheep-cote,” ave defective in interest. 

“ Juliet’s Bower” is too long for insertion ; but the “ Remarks 
on the —— of our elder Poets” would be suitable, if drawn 
up in a light and popular sorm. 

The “ Milk Maid” has no poetical merit. 

The “ Letter from Joulna” and * Observations on the Climate 
of Hastings” are unsuitable. 
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